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Only one more! 

The next number (December 15th) will complete the 
second volume of this paper, and will be accompanied by 
the title page and index. With the present number, we 
issue a prospectus for the third volume, and we trust our 
friends will attend to its suggestions with that promptness 
and efficiency which a majority of them manifested in 
our behalf last year, and which is so gratifying to us, as 
affording evidence that our labors are appreciated by those 
whose interests we are endeavoring to promote. 

We contemplate making no change, in the character or 
terms of our sheet: but we design to improve its mechan- 
ical appearance by procuring new type and using all bre- 
vier type instead of part bourgeoise as heretofore. This 
will add considerably to the amount of matter in each 
paper, and the expense of printing. We shall also make 
arrangements for a large supply of new and useful en- 
gravings; and, in short, spare no pains or expense on our 
part to make the Ouro Cuttivator worthy of its name, 
and the liberal patronage of the farmers of the greatest 
agricultural State in the Union. 

The Cash System. 

We would remind our subscribers that we shall contin- 
ue to adhere to the payin advance system; we are satis- 
fied it is by far the best, in the long run, both for our in- 
terests and those of our subscribers. 

All will understand, therefore, that after the arrival of 
the number for Dec, 15th, which will be accompanied 
with the index, no more papers will be sent to subscribers 
who have not paid for the coming year, until their new 
subscriptions are received. 

Please to Send Early. 

We hope as many as possible of our friends will ‘en- 
deavor to send orders and remittances during the month 
of December, so as to enable us to decide what number of 
copies to print for the new volume. The assembling of 
the Legislature will afford a favorable opportunity for 
making remittances; and money can be sent by mail, in 
accordance with our terms, at our risk and expense. 

Speak to Your Neighbors. 

We hope all who believe our paper is calculated to do 
good, will exert themselves to increase the number of 
subscribers in their counties and neighborhoods. Those 
especially who desire to see agricultural societies organ- 
ized or sustained with more spirit, should take measures 
to induce the farmers to read papers devoted to agricul- 
tural improvements. 

Agents Wanted. 

We do not expect to accomplish as much by travelling 
agents as by local friends; but where persons of suitable 
qualifications are desirous of engaging in the business of 

















procuring subscriptions, we will give them opportunity of 
doing so, on terms that will prove advantageous if they 
possess the requisite talents and energy. Those wishing 
agencies must furnish testimonials of integrity &-—and 
if the distance is not great we prefer they should apply 
to us in person. 

Extra numbers of this paper, for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, will be sent to all who desire them—applications 
must be free of postage. 





Letter from Mr Colman. 

We have received a letter from our esteemed old friend, 
Henry Cotman, dated London, Nov. 3, 1846. He states 
that his health has been generally good in that country, 
but for several weeks past he had been much of the time 
confined to his room by neuralgic rhumatism, which had 
hindered his visit to the continent. He was, however, 
so far improved, that he expected to leave on the following 
week, and resume his peregrinations. 

He thus raps our knuckles: 


“T have observed the discussion between yourself and 
Mr Skinner, in which you speak of Mr Colman’s ‘ad- 
vanced age’ and qualifications for Mr Gowan’s proposed 
college. Pretty fellow, you are, to want to lay me at 
once on the Jew’s shelf, like a suit of old worn out 
clothes! Recollect, my good fellow, that you are on the 
same road, and that there will be no stopping place, and 
no putting up, even for asingle night.’ * * * 

Of the condition and prospects of things in Europe, 
Mr Colman writes as follows: 


“We hear much of the prosperity of the United States; 
and I am rejoiced that their abundance is now ready to 
meet the dreadful wants of Ireland and this country. — 
‘The distress in Ireland is terrific, and in the highlands 
and northern islands of Scotland, itis, if possible, more in- 
tense and abject, though the inhabitants make less com- 
piaint. 

“The whole of Europe is at present in a very perturb- 
ed state, and I shall not be surprised, on the continent, to 
find myself at any time on the edge of acrater. I shall 
try and keep clear of the burning lava; but there is an 
immense rumbling continually going on beneath the sur- 
face. At present, the governments of the Old World 
are maintained wholly by military force; and it remains 
to be seen whether public opinion and popular rights will 
ultimately prevail in a collision which is inevitable — 
which has already begun, and is daily becoming more 
near, more active and determined. The military them- 
selves may presently be swayed, and come to the side of 
the people, and then the foundations of thrones will be 
shaken, and crowns and sceptres will be thrown aside, or 
trampled under foot as worn out baubles. But what is 
to come after that, is not very clear. Republic’s ma 
degenerate into despotism — they may become mad with 
the love of conquest and acquisition, and go forth bear- 
ing the fing of freedom and the cap of liberty to extend 
and establish slavery. Is not this a deplorable anamoly?” 


Professor of Agriculture in Yale College. 

Amoné the most auspicious signs for the cause of Ag- 
riculture is the appointment, recently, of J. P. Norton, 
Esq. to an Agricultural Professorship in Yale College, 
Connecticut. 

Mr. Norton had the fine spirit and good sense to go, 
some years since, to Edinburgh, the head-quarters of 
chemical science as applied to Agriculture, and has there 
had the advantage of pursuing the study under the ablest 
teachers, as well in the field as in the laboratory; and 
we shall be mistaken in the tokens of an improving pub- 
lic taste, if his class at College be rot as numerous as he 
can do justice to. tut we should suppose he would be 
demanded, if to be had, for the Smithsonian Institute, at 
Washington. 

There must be a begining to everything; and we ap- 
prehend that the beginning is now, when Agriculture 
will no longer lag in the rear of other pursuits, either in 
public opinion or in the fostering care of the Govern- 
ments, of the States, if not of the Union. Is there any 
good reuson why the people should be taxed for educating 
two or three hundred every year, and to whom life com- 
missions and good pay are to be given, to strengthen our 
arms for war, and yet not give one dollar to teach (with- 
out afterwards giving them commission and pay for life 
and qualify men to go teaching surveying, and maping, 
and the art of road-making and bridge-building, and 
chemistry, mineralogy, and botany, and natural history 





and all applications of the arts to industrial pursuits, 
which would promote a better knowledge of Agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce? 

If the people had sense and self-respect enough to com- 
pel their Representatives to expend one-fourth as much 
for the dissemination of useful knowledge and the perfec- 
tion of the industrial arts as they now expend every year 
on warand warlike objects, the time would soon arrive 
when all wanton promoters of war would be dreaded and 
doomed as so many mad dogs.--- Far. Library. 

What can the Board do? 

We promised, in our last, to give our views in regard 
to the question, What can be accomplished by the State 
Board of Agriculture, provided a small appropriation of 
funds is made by the Legislature? 

And first, without an appropriation, it is obvious that 
nothing can be done to carry out the objects for which 
that Board was appointed. This was acknowledged by 
the resolution of Mr Johnston, adopted at the last meet- 
ing of the ! oard. 

But that resolution appears only to contemplate a suf- 
ficient appropriation to defray the expenses of the mem- 
bers in attending the meetings of the Poard. Then the 
question arises, What good will it do for the Board to 
hold meetings, if they have no means for carrying out 
any plans for improvement that may be devised at those 
meetings? Every sensible man is aware that not a step 
can be taken in such business without incurring some ex- 
pense. The amount of expenditure, it is true, may not 
be large, but it will be sufficient to defeat all plans of use- 
fulness, unless that amount is furnished from the State 
Treasury. What, then, are these plans of improvement, 
which the Board might adopt and carry into effect, pro- 
vided a moderate sum per annum is appropriated for such 
purposes? Various answers can be given to this ques- 
tion. We will glance at two or three: 

The first plan that would probably occur to most 
minds, would be, to provide for a grand State Agricultur- 
al and Mechanical Exhibition, similar to those of New 
York, and other eastern states. That such exhibitions 
would be immensely useful, in stimulating farmers and 
mechanics to improvement, none who have witnessed 
their effects can doubt. It would be very easy, too, un- 
der our present system of organization, for the State 
Board to make all the arrangements for such an exhibi- 
tion, without any large expenditure of means; as a State 
Agricultural Society could be regularly organized at the 
Fair, with a membership fee that would furnish a large 
portion of the funds for premiums, &c. 

But there is reason for some doubt, as to whether the 
minds of the farming public in Ohio, are sufficiently awak- 
ened on the subject of improvements, as yet, to make it 
expedient to attempt a system of State Exhibitions. We 
should like first to see a larger number of County Socie- 
ties organized, and the county Fairs sustained with more 
spirit than was manifested among them generally the pre- 
sent year. True, there were several circumstances, such 
as sickness, bad weather, and the election, that operated 
unfavorably on the Fairs, and hence they are nota fair 
criterion by which to judge of the amount of interest 
felt among the farmers. We are inclined to think, how- 
ever, that more would, in the end, be gained, if the Board 
would adopt a different plan, and defer the State Exhibi- 
tion fora year or two longer. 

The next most important plan to be suggested, we con- 
ceive is a State Agricultural Survey. The benefits that 
might be derived from this measure, we think must be 
obvious to every one who has given the least reflection 
to the subject. For arguments in its favor, we would re- 
fer our readers to the address of Mr Whittlesey before 
the members of the Legislature of 1544-5, and a number 
of other articles published in the early numbers of the 
Ohio Cultivator. But the great objection to this plan, is 
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| day’s and every year’s use, or production. Here was | 


and farmers’ sons, especially, might derive immense ben- 


obtained in the present condition of our state finances. | the stately steed, the sturdy plow-horse: there the gen- | efit from such advantages during the winter season. 


Let us see, then, if a plan cannot be devised, by means of 
which a great part of the benefits of a survey might be 
secured without near as much expense. 

We would respectfully suggest the inquiry, whether 
the employment of a State Agricultural Commissioner, 
by the Board of Agriculture, could not be made the 
meaus of doing a greater amount of good, at the present 
time, than any other plan that can be adopted, not re- 
quiring a larger appropriation of funds? 


This commissioner should be a man of good practical | ed that the humming harmony of the spining 
knowledge of farming, and acquainted with the improve- | not been supplanted by the Piano. Hs ° 


; Many fine specimens * oes te | 
ments which have been and can be made, by means of | y fine specimens of fruit, and beautiful bouquets 


the application of Science to the practice of agriculture. | 
He should have the ability and disposition to talk and to 

write, and, in every suitable way, to stir up the minds of 
the farmers, as he travels among them. Let him visit all 

portions of the state, to aid in the formation of county 

societies and township clubs, and deliver addresses when 
desired; write accounts of his visits for the papers, and 

at the end of the year make a full report to the Board, 

which may be publishcd by the Board or the Legislature, | 
for general distribution. 

The analysis of soils might also be effected through | 
the aid of this commissioner. If nota chemist himself, 
he might classify the soils of the different parts of the 
state, and collect samples of each class; and these sam- 
ples, when all collected, could be submitted to a careful 
analysis by a competent chemist, to be employed by the 
Board for the purpose; and the reports of these analyses | 
could be published, with such descriptions of the soils as 
would serve as a guide by which almost every farmer | 
could form an opinion as to the character of his lands, 
and the best means of increasing their productiveness for 
certain kinds of crops, &c. | 

The whole expense of carrying on an efficient system | 
of operations of this kind by the State Board, need not | 
exceed say three thousand dollars per year. What is this, | 
in comparison with the immense importance of improv- | 


. , . | 
ing and developing the vast agricultural resources of the 


State of OHIO? 


“ “ ria we | 
Agricultural Societies and Fairs in Chio. | 
Lorain County. 
From the Elyria Courier. | 
On the 30th of September, for the first time, an Agri- | 
cultural Fair was held in our Town. It being the first 
time, and those engaged in it, not expecting to do any | 
thing more than to make a begining, this year—not much | 
effort was made forashow. ‘There was, however, a much | 
larger attendence, and much more spirit manifested than 
was expected—all indicating too clearly to be mistaken, | 
that another year will see the thing done about right. 
The show of Fruits, particularly apples, was fine. It | 
was rather late for Peaches, and there are as yet but few | 
Pears grown among us, and we wonder at it, for we think | 
a good Pear is superior to any other fruit. ‘The shew of 
Stock and articles of domestic manufacture was very 
good. 


In the published list of premiums awarded, we notice 
with pleasure the following: 


To H. C. Taylor for subsoil plow $1 
To H. C. Taylor for subsoil plowing, 2 | 
To D. B. Kinney for best cultivated farm, 5 


‘The Treasurer reports that the amount of subserip- 
tions for the present year is $204, 0 
Premiums awarded, 117,00 


Clermont County. 

The firste Annual Fair of the Franklin Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society, was held at the Franklin 
School House in Monroe township, Clermont county, 
on Saturday the 7th instant. 

The Courier gives a detailed and interesting account 
of the exhibition, which is too long for our columns. 
It says: 

A few days’ notice of the time and place of meeting 
had been given, and an invitation extended to all to pre- 
sent articles for exhibition. 

Atan early hour wagons and carriages began to ar- 
rive, duly freighted with farmers, accompanied by a good- 
ly number of the matrons of the vicinity, and their fair 
daughters—while from every quarter came the eques- 
trian and pedestrian from the aged veteran of °76 to the 
boy of 14—the proud Knight of the Plow and the hoe. 

Each seemed to have come more to see what others 
had done or would do, than to do of themselves; yet it 
was far, very far from a failure. There wasa fine varie- 
ty anda goodly number of articles presented; not of 
over-wrought effort, but of the practical order of every 


tle, noble, and useful milch-cow, alike the contributor to | 
| the luxuries of the table of the lord of the mansion and | 
| to the mush-bowl of the urchin of the cottage—and there 


| rolled in fat the bristling Buckeye Whale, ready to be | 


any one’s servant, as steak, pork, bacon, lard, or lard oil. 
hen came the Corn in ears, spun out more than ‘a _feet;’ 
which is now just setting the world agog, because it has 
| just been found out that a Queen, a Premier, and an 
Irishman can eat hasty-pudding, pone, or Jonny cake, 
| and live as if fed on finest flour, oat meal or potatoes. 
| Divers other articles were presented, among which not 
| the least was the handy work of the ladies, which show- 
wheel had 
* 
of flowers were also noticed. 
An extempore address was delivered in the afternoon, 


while the awarding Committees were in the performance 


of their duties, by Mr. John Hancock. 


At 7 o'clock, P. M., the Society was again organized, 


when the President announced the fact that the term of 
service of all the officers had expired. 


Wesley, Roxbury, Barlow and Watertown tps. 
Vashington Co. 

These townships have an Agricultural Society, distinct 
from that of the County; and from a report in the Ma- 
riatta Intelligencer, we learn that their annual exhibition 
| came off at Roxburry on the 2 th of October; at which 
| the attendance is said to have been large, and the show of 
‘stock and agricultural products extremely gratifying to 
the society. In the list of farmers awarded on crops we 
notice one to Joseph Leonard for 4 acre potatoes, at the 
rate of 316 bushels per acre; and one to John Walster for 
over 4 acre white beans at the rate of 29 bushels per 
acre. 

The following are the officers elected for the ensuing 
year: 

Presipent—J. S. King. 
Vice Presipent—James Lawton. 
‘T'reasuRER—Jno. Breakenridge. 
Secretrary—Levi Heald. 
Manacinc ComMitrre. 
Watertown—J D. Chamberlain, Edward Breakenridge 


On motion, the following persons were respectively | Borbury—Hiram Gard, Smith Heald. Barlow—Caleb 


elected to serve for the ensuing year, to wit: 
James Fercuson, President. 
Tuomas Guisson, Vice President. 


Cuarces Ross, Secretary. { 


Georce J. Nicnoxs, Treasurer. 
Thomas Donaldson, ) Executive Board of 
John A. Simmons, Agricultare and 
James K. Parker. " Horticulture. 


'Green, Robert Pugh. Wesley - Isaac Perry, John Cope. 


The Rot in Sheep. 
As far as our reading or observation extends, we find 


no very definite information in regard to the cause, the 
nature, or the cure of the disease called rot in sheep.— 
| Mr Morrell, the very intelligent author of the ‘American 


The President, by request, addressed the Society in a Shepherd,’ thinks this disease is of unfrequent occur- 


the loss which the society, agriculture and horticulture, 
had sustained in the death of Mr. A C. MEDARY. 
On motion, it was 


few extempore remarks in which he feelingly referred to rence in this country; and this is doubtless true, in refer- 


ence to the more eastern states, but unless there is some 


| mistake as to the nature of the disease, it is by no means 


Resolved, 'That we deeply deplore the demise of Asner | uncommon in Ohio and other western states; for certain 
C. Mepary, by which society has lost a worthy member, | jt js, that many sheep die annually here, with a disease 


and an amiable family has lost a kind husband and father; | 


and the cause of Horticulture in this county has suffer- | nearly resembling the rot, though differing, ” er = 
ed an irreparable loss in one who ranked first in all that | pects, from that disease, as described in European 


pertains to this noble calling. 


| works. Who will send us information that will enlighten 


Re solved, ‘That we sincerely condole with his bereaved | the sheep-farming public on this subject? 

family and friends in their bereavement, thus early and | 

unexpectedly sustained. | 
Resolved, That the officers of this Society be instruc- |Mation we now have on the subject. It is valuable, as 


Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be for- | 


warded to the Ohio Sun, Clermont Courier, and Ohio 
Cultivator, for publication. 

On motion, John Ferguson was chosen to deliver the 
occasional address at the next meeting of the Society. 


Franklin School House on Saturday evening the 28th 
November, inst. 
JAMES FERGUSON, Pres'’t. 


Cuartes Ross, Sec’y. 


On motion, the Society adjourned to meet at the | 





Greene County. 


We copy the following from Morrell, as the best infor- 


| ted to forward a copy of these resolutions to his family. | far as the English accounts of the disease are concerned: 


Ror. — This disease is classed among those of the liv- 
er, because, except when the animal dies perfectly worn 
out by the malady, the most striking, and the supposed 
characteristic mischief, is found in this organ. 

Happily for the American farmers, this destructive 
malady is compzratively of unfrequent occurrence in 
their flocks; but in Great | ritain, on the authority of 
Mr Youatt, more than a million of sheep and lambs 
die every year by this disease. ‘In the winter of 1830- 
31, this number was more than doubled; and had the 
pestilence committed the same ravages throughout the 


The Xenia Torch Light publishes the proceedings of | kingdom which it did in a few of the middle, eastern, and 
an adjourned meeting of many citizens of the county, | southern counties, the breed of sheep would have been, 
held at the Town Hall on the 14th ult. for the purpose of | in @ manner, extirpated.’ Many of the farmers lost their 


Society. 


completing the organization of a County Agricultural | entire flocks, not an individual sheep escaping. 


It appears, however, the disease is not peculiar to Eng- 


The chair was resumed by A. Ruff, Esq. Mr. Gest, in land. Many sheep are, destroyed by itin Germany. In 
behalf of the committee appointed at a previous meeting | the north of France, they are frequently swept away by 
reported a constitution and set of by-laws, which were | it. and in the winter of 1809, the ravages were terrific 
adopted. We have only room to give the preamble and | throughout the kingdom. It has prevailed at some pe- 


| first article of the Constitution. 

| ‘We the undersigned, believing that an efficiently or- 
| ganized association for the improvement of Agriculture 
jand the Mechanic Arts, will be productive of much good 


| by agree to form such an association for that purpose; 


| 


to the members thereof and the public generally, do here- | Of interest is subjoined. 


riods nearly over all Europe, as far north as Norway. 
The compiler has no personal knowledge of this de- 

structive malady, and is therefore compelled to rely on 

the account presented by Mr Youatt, all of which that is 


‘The early symptoms of this disease are exceedingly 


and for the government of the same, do ordain and estab- | obscure. This is much to be deplored, because, in the 
| first stage of it alone, does it often admit of cure. The 
Art. ‘ihe association shall be known as the Greene | @imal is dull, lagging behind his companions; he does 
|Gounty Agriculttral Society, under the control of the | 2°t feed so well as usual. If suspicion has been a little 


| lish the following Constitution and By-Laws: 


| “Ohio State Board of Agriculture.” 
| The society was fully organized by the election of the 
| following officers: 
ALEXANDER Rurr, President: 
| Wa. T. Berrynicy, Vice President; 
Joun Van Eaton, Treasurer; 
| Josrrn G. Gest, Secretary. 

Samuel Dallas, John S. McClung, David Laughead, 
Elias F. Drake, and Alexander Gowdy, Managers. 


Miami County. 


The Troy Times contains a notice that the first quar- 
terly meeting-of the Miami County Agricultural Society 


| 
| 





excited by this, the truth of the matter may easily be put 
to the test, for if the wool is parted, and especially about 
the brisket, the skin will have a pale yellow hue. 

‘The eye of the sheep beginning to sicken with the rot 


| can never be mistaken; it is injected, but pale; the small 


veins at the corner of the eye are turgid, but they are 
| filled with yellow serous fluid, and not with blood. — 
| Farmers very properly pay great attention to this in their 
|examination or purchase of sheep. It the caruncle is 
| red, they have a proof which never fails them that the 
janimal is healthy. There is no loss of condition, but 
quite the contrary, for the sheep in the early stage of the 
jrot has a great propensity to fatten. Mr Bakewell was 





will be held at the Town Hall on the 3d inst. ‘I he editor / aware of this, for he used to overflow certain of his pas- 
states that the Agricultural Library, recently purchased | tures, and when the water was run off, turn those of his 
by order of the Society, will be received in a few days,| sheep there which he wanted to prepare for the market. 
and itembraces quite a number of the latest and best | They speedily became rotted, and in the early stage of 
works on agriculture. the rot, they accumulated flesh and fat with wonderful 
We deem this an excellent move. Will not other so- | rapidity. By this maneeuvre, he used to gain five or six 
cieties follow suit? A number of them have funds) weeks on his neighbors. 
enough on hand, and we know of no way in which 50or| ‘As the disease becomes confirmed, the yellow tinge 


10) dollars could be more advantageously expended, than | begins to spread, the muzzle and the tongue are stained, 





in procuring an agricultural Library. Young farmers; the animal is more dull and dispirited, his false condition 





ait. 
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: : Diese os ; : at os ee 
rapidly disappears, the membrane of the nose becomes |tilation; but in the closest keeping to which the British | of 
livid, the tongue gradually assumes the same character, | sheep is usually committed, there is no foul air to be got | ferred to—such 


the eyes are dull, and their vessels charged with a yellow 
brown fluid. The breath now becomes fetid, the bowels 


variable, sometimes costive, and at other times loose to a | 


degree that defies the power of medicine. Theskin often 
becomes spotted with yellow or black, the emaciation is 
more and more rapid, the general fever increases, the ves- 
sels of the eye are more distended and red, the skin be- 
comes loose and flabby, and if it is pressed upon, a pecu- 
liar crackling sound is heard, the wool comes off when 
pulled with the slightest force, the appetite entirely fails, 
the belly begins to enlarge, on pressure fluid is easily re- 
cognized within it, and hence one of its names, “the hy- 
dropic,’’ or dropsical rot. The animal is weak in every 
limb, a violent purging is now very frequently present, 
the sheep wastes away to a mere skeleton, and at length 
he dies; the duration of the disease being from two to four 
or six months. 

‘When a rotted sheep is examined after death, the 
whole cellular tissue is found to be infiltrated, and a _yel- 
low serous fluid everywhere follows the knife. The mus- 
clesare soft and flabby; they have the appearance of be- 
ing macerated. The kidneys are pale, flaccid, and infil- 
trated. The belly is frequently filled with water, or pur- 
ulent matter; the peritoneum is everywhere thickened, 
and the bowels adhere together by means of an unnatural 
growth. The heart is enlarged and softened, and the 
Jungs are filled with tubercles. The principal alterations 
of structure are in the liver. It is pale, livid, and broken 
down with the slightest pressure; and on being boiled, it 
will almost dissolve away. When the liver is not pale, it 
is often curiously spotted. In some cases it is speckled 
like the back of a toad. Nevertheless, some parts of it 
are hard and scirrhous; others are ulcerated, and the bil- 
iary ducts are filled with flukes. Here is the decided seat 
of the disease, and it is here that the nature of the mala- 
dy may be learned. It is inflammation of the liver. In 
consequence of this the secretion from the liver is in- 
creased, at first scarcely vitiated, and the digestive powers 
are rendered more energetic; but soon the bile flows so 
abundantly that it is taken into the system, and the eye, 
the brisket, the mouth, become yellow. As the disease 
proceeds, the liver becomes disorgadized, and its secre- 
tion more vitiated, and even poisonous; and then follows 
a total derangement of the digestive powers. 

The liver attracts the principal attention of the exam- 
iner; it displays the evident effects of acute and destruc- 
tive inflammation, and still more plainly the ravages of 
the parasites with which its ducts are crowded. Here is 
plainly the original seat of the disease, the centre whence 
a destructive influence spreads on every side. Whatever 
else is found, it is the consequence of previous mischief 
existing here. Then the first inquiry is a very limited 
one — the nature of this hepatic affection, and the agen- 
cv of the parasites that inhabit the liver. Are they the 
cause or consequence of disease? 

The Fluke—the Fasciola of Linnweus -—the Distoma 
hepaticum of Rodolphi—is found in the biliary ducts of 
the sheep, the goat, the deer, the ox, the horse, the ass, 
the hog, the dog, the rabbit, and various other animals, 
and even in the human being. It is from three quarters 
of an inch to an inch and a quarter in length, and from 
one third to half an inch in greatest breadth. ‘I he head 
is of a pointed form, round above, and flat beneath; and 
the mouth opens laterally instead of vertically. There 
are no barbs or tenacula, as described by some authors. 
The eyes are placed on the most prominent part of the 
head. No difference of sex has yet been discovered in 
the fluke worm, and itis believed to be an hermaphro- 
dite. * * * * * 

Then, is the fluke worm the cause or the effect of the 
rot?) Toacertain degree both. They aggravate the dis- 
ease; they perpetuate a state of irritability and disorgani- 
zation, which must necessarily undermine the strength of 
any animal; they unnaturally distend, and consequently 
weaken thd passages in which they are found; they force 
themselves into the smaller passages, and, always swim- 
ming against the stream, they obstruct the flow of the 
bile, and produce inflammation by its accumulation; 
they consume the nutritive juices by which the neigh- 
boring parts should be fed; and they impede the flow of 
the bile into the intestines, by clogging up the ducts with 
their excrement and their spawn. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, if the fluke follows the analogy of other 
entozoa and parasites, it is the effect and not the cause of 
the rot. The ova are continually swallowed by the sound 
animals and diseased; but it is only when the fluids are 
altered, and sometimes essentially changed, and the con- 
dition of the digestive organs is materially impaired, that 
their appearance is favored, or their multiplication en- 
couraged. 

WHAT, THEN, IS THE CAUSE OF THE ROT IN SHEEP? 


The knowledge of the cause can alone guide us toa 
cure, or, at best, to the prevention of it. It does not 
arise from deficiency of food; a sheep may be reduced to 
the lowest state of condition— he may be starved out- 
right— but the liver would not be necessarily as often in 
a diseased state. Itis not to be traced to the effects of 
sudden flush of grass. The determination of blood to 
the head, diarrhea, dysentery, might be thus produced, 
but not one symptom resembling rot. Some persons, led 
away by a favorite theory, have traced it to defective ven- 


| rid of, and defective ventilation would be words without 
| meaning. * * bd 7 we 
The rot in sheep is evidently connected with the soil or 
| state of the pasture. It is confined to wet seasons, or to 
| the feeding on ground moist and marshy at all seasons. 
It has reference to the evaporation of water, and to the 
| presence and decomposition of moist vegetable matter. 
It is rarely or almost never seen on dry or sandy soils, 
| and in dry seasons. In the same farm there are certain 
| fields on which no sheep can be turned with impunity. — 
Ihere are others that seldom or never give the rot. * *| 
Some seasons are far more favorable to the develop- | 
ment of the rot than others, and there is no manner of | 
doubt as to the character of the seasons. After a rainy 
summer, or a moist autumn, or during a wet winter, the | 
rot destroys like a pestilence. A return and a continu- | 
ance of dry weather, materially arrests its murderous 
progress. It is, therefore, sufficiently plain that the rot! 
depends upon, or is caused by, the existence of moisture. 
A rainy season, and a tenacious soil, are fruitful or in- | 
evitable sources of it. 
But there is something more than moisture necessary | 
for the production of rot. The ground must be wet, and | 
its surface exposed to the air, and then the plants, pre- 
| 


viously weakened or destroyed by the moisture, will be 
decomposed; and, in that decomposition, certain gases or | 
miasmata will be developed, that cannot long be breath- | 
ed, or scarcely breathed at all, by the sheep, without pro- | 
ducing the rot. 

Chemistry, even in its present advanced state, will af- | 
ford no meuns of analysing these deleterious gases; and | 
itisa matter of little practical consequence to be ac- 
quainted with their constituent principles. * * ll 
Then the mode of prevention consists in altering the | 
character of as much of the dangerous ground as he can, | 
and keeping his sheep from those pastures which defy all | 
his attempts to improve them. | 

Treatment. — In the early stage of the disease, bleed. | 








Abstract, according to the circumstances of the case, : 
eight, ten, or twelve ounces of blood. There is no dis- | 
ease of an inflammatory character, at its commence- | 
ment, which is not benefited by an early bleeding. To 
this let a dose of physic succeed — two or three ounces | 
of Epsom salts; and to these means let a change of diet 
be iminediately added — good hay in the field, and hay, 
straw, or chaff, in the straw-yard. 

To this should be added —a simple and cheap medi- | 
cine, but that which is the sheet anchor of the practitioner | 
here — common salt. * * * [3 The farmeris begin- 
ing to be aware of the valuable properties of salt in pro- 
moting the condition, and relieving and preventing many | 
of the diseases of all the domesticated animals. In the | 
first place, it is a purgative, inferior to few, when given | 
in a full dose; and it isa tonic as well as a purgative. Its 
first power is exerted on the digestive organs —on the | 
stomach and intestines — augmenting the secretions and | 
quickening the energies of each. It is the stimulus which | 
Nature herself points out, for, in moderate quantities and | 
mingled with the food, men and beasts are fond of it. mel 
The sheep, having a little recovered from the disease, | 
should still continue on the best and dryest pasture on | 
the farm, and should always have salt within their reach. | 
It should be rock salt. 


| to knowledge I have obtained by reading. 


|at least five hundred dollars. 
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the character and deficiencies of the soil re- 
for instance as might be obtained 
| by analysis—and of the resources of the farmer 
| with regard to manures &ec., we do not know that 
we can offer any better advice in answer to the 
foregoing inquiry, than is afforded by the sug- 
gestions of W. In restoring the fertility of a 
worn out farm, we should rely mainly on the use 
of clover and deep plowing. Turning in a crop 
or two of buck wheat is a good preparation for 
clover, and if leached ashes can be obtained 
within a reasonable distance, a dressing of it will 
greatly increase the clover crop, as well as wheat 
or grass, on land inclining to sand. Lime and 
plaster would also be highly useful, no doubt, 
but may be too expensive. We design before 
long to give a chapter or two on the science of 
improving lands by the use of green crops, as 
buckwheat clover &e. Weshould also be pleas- 
ed to publish the views of a number of our cor- 
respondents in regard to the case above stated, 
and the restoration of fertility generally.—Ep. 


Letter from Alien County. 
BenerictaL INFLUENCE OF AGRICULTURAL READING. 

Mr. Batenam:—You request farmers of Ohio 
to sit down and write you a letter. [ have made 
myself familiarly acquainted with your paper, 
and your editorial career, though I have never 
seen your person. Well, tocomply with your re- 
quest, suppose | just say that Iam plowing and 
sowing, and in due season I reap. This year | 
had 20 bushels of wheat to the acre, from a field 
of 40 acres—which for this region is a remarka- 
ble crop—and I attribute the extra yield entirely 
When 
I commenced farming, 12 years ago, my wheat 
crop was only from 6 to 8 bushels per acre. Last 
year my whole crop averaged 16 bushels: the 
year before, 20 bushels. Some pieces would yield 
more than others, but my plan is, to thrash the 
whole crop and measure the product, also mea- 
sure the ground, then we know all about the re- 
sult. 

Mr. Buel, in his life time, furnished me infor- 
mation, (through his ‘‘Cultivator,”’) in relation to 
making and using manures, that is worth to me 
My land is fully 
that amount better for the information, and ] 
sometimes think I am better also!—certain J am 
that I am more industrious, and take more plea- 
sure in the pursuit of farming. Mr. Buel also 
learned me how to raise 100 bashels of potatoes 
from 2 bushels planting, and at some future time 
I will be pleased to communicate this informa- 
tion for the benefit of all who desire it. 

Nov. 10th. Since writing the foregoing, I 
have travelled 300 miles, and have seen so much 
better wheat crops, and so many better farms, 





Renovating Worn-out Lands. | that I am almost ashamed to write you that I am 


Frienp Batenam:—A young farmer has reques-| a farmer. However,an honest confession is good 
ted me to propound to you a question, and will) for the soul; and I will not deny my profession. 
be interested in an answer from you, as soon as| My opinion is that we all need a much greater 


convenient, in the Cultivator. 

He hasa meadow of aout fifty acres, the soil | 
of which was orriginally yood for the Reserve; 
more sandy than is usual here. But the grass} 
has rnn out; and the land has become in a mea-| 
sure exhausted. | ow is this meadow to be ren- 
ovated! He intends to break it up, plow in buck, 
wheat, one or two crops in a season, and sow) 
wheat and clover; unless otherwise pursuaded. | 
He has different advisers. One, perhaps, to top| 
dress with manure, as fast as he e2n, from year| 
to year, where it needs it most, mowing the best | 
portions and letting the remainder rest, by ceas- | 
ing of course fall feeding. Others advise to plow | 
up small portions ata time, only as much as can} 
ve enriched thoroughly with unfermented ma-| 
nure, plant to corn, followed by wheat or oats, | 
and stock down with clover and timothy for mea- 
dow, and leave the remuinder to rest, except so 
far as he must take hay from the best portions, | 
without any fall feeding; till manure aceumu- 
lates for treating it the same way. How wonld 
you advise? But you must be aware of the gen- 
eral impression here, that in this region, on our| 
heavy soil, clover is not a sure crop as in the 
wheat-growing sections of the state. In this [| 
express no opinion of my own. Ww. 

Ashtabula Co. O., Oct. 1846, 

Remarxs:— Without more partieular knowledge 








_.| amount of information in relation to our business; 


and hence every farmer should take and read ag 


| ricultural papers. 


Respectfully &c. 
Mrixton J. Ross. 
At Home, in Allen Co. O., Nov. 1846. 


Experiments in Wheat Culture. 

Mr. Batenam:—As you request us, (the far- 
mers of Ohio.) to inform you of what we have 
been do.ng the pastsuinmer, I will give a short 
statement in relation to my wheat crop: 

From 30 acres, I harvested 1766 dozens which 
yielded 800 bushels of good wheat. About 22 
acres of this was on a clay or sandy soil; the other 
8 on what I suppose would be called a clay loam 
—14 acres of it was corn ground; 13 late fallow, 
and 3 oat stubble. The fallow ground was well 
plowed, inthe latter part of Aug.; (excepting 2 
acres,) of this, 7 acres of an eleven acre field 
were then harrowed, stired, sown and harrowed 
in on the 10th of Sept.—on this I sowed nearly 
a bushel and a peck (blue stem) to the acre; on 6 
acres more of the follow ground of the same field, 
I sowed the old red chaff, about the same quanti- 
ty to the acre; this was harrowed, sown and har 
rowed in—not stirred, this fell short of the part 
that wasstirred, about 10 dozens tothe acre. On 
the other 2 acres of the fallow, seeded in the 
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same manner, that is without being stirred; I 
sowed a bushel and a peck of the Canada flint; 
this and also the corn ground and oxt stubble, 
were seeded in the latter part of Sept. and first 
of Oct. The corn ground and oat stubble were 
harrowed, sowed and harrowed in. On this I 
only sowed about a bushel to the acre, (of the 
old red chaff,) the soil being strong. 

I would like to hear, through your paper, from 
other farmers who had good crops at our last har- 
vest. I consider my crop a good one, taken as a 
whole, but think it most likely that many in Ohio 
had better—from such I would like to hear, as I 
am young and inexperienced, and would like to 
be profited by the experience of others. 

Yours truly, 
Gro. F. More. 

Mound Farm, Licking Co. O., Nov. 1846. 








A Timety Hint.—Have your chimnies been 
swept, or burnt out withina year? If not, don’t 
fail to have it done, choose the first calm after | 
rain, while the roof is wet, or whenitis covered | 
with snow. The blaze of one year’s soot is a 
trifle—of two years’ aserious affair—and of three | 
years’ alarming, endangering the house in any | 
weather; but in drought with a brisk wind, your | 
men folks all away, and no ladder at hand, when 
burning flakes fall on the roof, it is truly terific. 

X. 





Undershot wheel. 


Water Power. 
From the Scientific American. 
There are hundreds of mills and manufacturing estab- 
lishments on small streams, the water of which, in a dry 
season, is insufficient to keep them in operation: yet, in 
four-fifths of these cases, there would be a plentiful sup- 
ply of water to continue the operation of the machinery, | 


} 
Overshot wheel. | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


if the water was economically used. It would be well | 
for the proprietors of such works, to acquaint themselves 
with the philosophy and true theory of water power, and | 
adopt such modes of applying and using the water, as| 
judicious economy requires. All undershot wheels, re- 
acting wheels, and tub-wheels, should at once be aban- 
doned; for the fact has long been established, that at least | 





twice as much power may be obtained from the descent | four or five days. ; 
of water, acting by its weight, as can be derived from its| we have pleasant days with frosty nights. Rain, Dec. 1. 


force or momentum, acting on the plain surface of flat | 
boards. The only true principle of using water econom- | 
ically, is either to allow it to descend moderately while 

contained in the buckets of a wheel, or to so confine and | 
restrict it, that it cannot escape but by the motion of a! 
wheel or a hydrulic engine. The overshot is the best in | 
common use, but is subject to two objections; one of | 
which is, that the water must be always received from an 
uniform height, and if the surface of the water in the | 
reservoir chance to be above this point, there is a propor- | 
tionate loss of power occasioned. The other objection | 
is, that another loss of power is occasioned by the spill- | 
ing of the water from the wheel, or the surface of the | 
water below. This last objection may be in some man- | 
ner remedied by casing up the lower part of the wheel, | 
very close to the outward edges of the buckets, thus pre- | 
venting the escape of the water from the buckets till it | 
reaches the bottom. There are several kinds of chain- | 
wheels, or chain-bucket water wheels, and are somewhat 
cheaper, though more complicated, and liable to become | 
impaired; but if a wheel, even a small horizontal wheel, | 
be so constructed that the water, being conducted to the | 
wheel by aclose box flume, cannot escape but by the mo- | 
tion of the wheel, nor any faster than the wheel moves, | 
all of the objections to which other water wheels are sub- 

ject, are evaded, and the whole power of the water may | 
be used, and without any perceptible loss or waste, | 
whatever may be its height or descent. A wheel| 
of this description has been constructed, and can be af- | 
forded much cheaper than the common overshot wheel. | 
This, also, has the advantage of running under water, | 


| 19 feet long. (About 4 feet of the butt was sent us.) 
| Some of the stalks measured 12 feet to the first ear. Tt 
was raised by J. P. B. Hill, Greenup Co., Kentucky, 14 
| miles above Portsmouth, on the Ohio River, from seed 
brought from Mexico by Capt. Fuller. 
| Mr. Hill informs us that no seed can be spared at pres- 
ent, as the Kentuckians need it all for raising stalks for 
|making log cabins. Do you not have to winter the plant 
| over for the corn to come to maturity, friend Hill ? 











, ; : The “China Watermelon.” 
OHIO CULTIVATOR. |  Watermelons. We are assured by our indefatigable 
a | gardener &c., Mr. J. Mount, that the editor of the Ohio 
s ‘ , a | Cultivator is mistaken in supposing that the white seeded 
_ COLUMBUS, OHIO, DECEMBER 1, 1646. | melon of which we sent him some seed for distribution a 








To Readers and Correspondents. 

THanks to our numerous contributors, we are again in 
the receipt of a goodly supply of interesting and instruc- 
tive communications. We felt quitesure that the return 
of tong evenings would bring out our friends again.— 
May they never grow weary in well doing! 

Several communications are awaiting the returnof our 
engraver, whom we have been daily expecting for a fort- 
night past. 

A table showing the value of lands in the different 
counties of the State, as finally settled by the Board of 
Equalization, will appear in our next. We give the one 
on farm stock in another colum of this paper. 


Tue Ouro LecisLature will assemble on Monday, the 


| 7th inst. 


| > Annual Meeting of the State Board of Agricul- 


the 9th inst. 

Remarks on preserving ice in our next. 

Mapison Piains.— We took a short trip, about ten 
days since, to South Charleston, where we spent a night 


| short time since, is either the “Imperial’’ or the ““Moun- 

| tain Sprout,’’ (which by the way are different kinds,) but 
they are what George C. J horburn (son of the great 
seedsman, Grant Thorburn) calls “*The white seeded Car- 
olina Melon” of which there is also a black seeded kind. 
| Mr. Mount states that he has bought the seed by that 
name, and that they are the same cultivated by Mr. 
Slaughter —Zanesville Gazette. 


| Perhaps we are mistaken Mr. Gazette, but we too have 
| purchased white seeded Carolina Watermelon seeds of 
|Mr. Thorburn, (and other seedsmen,) and they never 
| produced melons with a red core, as you describe these. 

But we have purchased seeds of the kind called Imperial 

by the Philadelphians, and the melons agreed with your 
| description. We have also seen these melons in the Phil- 
| adelphia market called ‘‘Imperial.’”,—Epb. O. Cutt. 


| Granp River Institvure, at Austinburg, Ashtabula co. 
O.—We invite the attention of those interested, to the 
advertisement of this institution on last page. The ca- 


ture, with delegates from the counties, on Wednesday, | talogue for the academic year ending July 8, 1846, shows 


\the number of students to have been 101 males and 47 
| females—-total 148. The most commendable feature at 
| this institute is the combination of manual labor with 
| mental instruction. Happy would it be for our country 
|if every college in the Jand adopted and enforced the 


: . a | same rules. 
with our friend Alex. Waddle, Esq., a well known ex- | tail ie 


P . , - Ss aiaitien cll n ; = 
tensive cattle farmer, and President of the Clark and | Corumrus Frmate Seminary.—-Parents and others in 


* ‘ Pe aitie | terested in the education of daughters, will observe the 
Madison Agricultural Society; and from thence we went | notice of this institution on our last page. It is posssble 


to the southeast township of Madison, where we visited | that some may be in doubt whether all that is there said 
the new farm and residence of Gen. Jas. T. Worthing- |in commendation of Mr. and Mrs. Schenck is justly 


ton, (formerly of Chillicothe.) If our time and space | merited; to such we can say that from what we know of 


. : | their popularity here, and from witnessing a part of an 
permit, we shall speak of these places in our next. |examination of their school, we are pursuaded they de- 


aE ae. , | serve all the praise hestowed on them. 
Vin Ter made its first visit for the season, in the form ‘ 
of a snow storm, last week, (24th ult.,) and remained | 
The snow has now disappeared, and 


Notices of Books and Publications. 
The Trees of America, 
| Native and Foreign, Pictorially and Botanically deline- 
2) Teed on the Mnaiie | ated, and scientifically and popularly described, &c. 
Mr. Whi ee a _ presen! . «.. . By D. I. Browne, author of Sylva Americana. Harper 
Mr. Whitney addressed a public meeting in this City,’ & Bros. New York. 1843. 
on the evening of the 26th ult., on which occasion he gave 


; re ' | Inno department of rural science is there a greater 
a pretty full and interesting exposition of the details of | deficiency of knowledge in this country, than in that re- 


his great rail road project, and showed very forcibly the | lating to our noble forest trees. This is mainly attribut- 

feasibility and immense importance of the work. able to the want of a book of moderate cost, from which 

“ such knowledge could be obtained. This want we sup- 

Mr. W. spoke of the great extent of the commerce of | posed was about being supplied, when Mr Browne’s 
this country and Europe with China and the East Indies, | 


Se dee ae work was announced as forthcoming. But after an ex- 
| which if this road were made would pass through the | 


~e 3 | ainination of his work, we regret to say that it does not 
U nited States on it. That the road would cost about 7) | realize the expectations that its appearance had excited in 
millions of dollars, that it might be builtin 15 years. He | our mind. Its mechanical execution is unexceptionable, 
proposed to build the road fora strip of land 60 miles | and the author has bestowed much labor and research on 
wide, runuing along parallel with the road, which he said | jhe work, so that it forms a handsome and instructive 


would make about 90,00'0) of acres. About 11.0 | yoiume; but after all, we think it is not such a book as 
miles of the route the lands would be good, the balance | was expected and desired. 


worthless. That now was the auspicious time to do it; j itle i » 
and that through the aid of the Public land, and in no | Re e pee a ne et ROM hn 
other way, it could be accomplished. That a Committee | plete, and contains descriptions of all the ‘trees of Ameri- 
of the Senate, in Congress, one of whom, Mr. Breese, | ea,’ at least all the principal kinds in the United States; 
wrote a report very favorably to the project, after having | when, in fact, it does not include more than about half 
fully examined the subject. of them — all the pines, oaks, walnuts, &c., being omit- 
At the close of the meeting resolutions were adopted, par This, it is true, is explained near the close of the 
recommending the project to the favorable consideration | aythor’s preface, where it is stated, that ‘should the pub- 
and immediate attention of Congress. lic demand an extension of the work, a supplementary 
i oe : | volume will follow.’ Had the author confined his atten- 

} The M agnetic Telegraph. tion to the forest trees of this country, omitting exotics 
We are informed, indirectly, that owing to some mis- | and fruit trees, which occupy a large portion of the book, 
understanding between Mr. O’Reily and the stockholders he might have embraced the whole in one volume of the 


and 1s consequently secure from the effects of frost or or patentees, that gentleman has relinquished the manage- | Preset size and price, and would have rendered a real 


of back water. Yet this wheel, though not expensive, is | 
difficult of construction, and requires much scientific ac- 
curacy of workmanship. This wheel is called the double- 


acting parallel water wheel, on account of certain pe- | to Cincinnati. 


ice t - be 
| ment of the preposed line of magnetic telegraph designed erent te Ot CRUD SRP THRE. Seana See 


his labors. 


The engravings in the work are numerous, and well 
It is stated however, that the work will | executed. Those des‘gned for botanical illustrations, ap- 


to extend through this State from Pittsburgh or Wheeling 


culiarities in its construction; the water acting on oppo-| certainly go on, as soon as proper arrangements can be | Pe? generally correct, but the miniature portraits of 


site sides of the wheel at the same time, and the floats, or | 


buckets, constantly retaining positions parallel to each | 
A small brass wheel of this construction is in| 
operation in this city, and an operating diagram, illustra- | 


other. 


tive of the principle and construction thereof, may be 
seen at this office. 








completed. 


Monstrous Corn Statk.—The biggest specimen of a 
corn stalk was sent to our office a few days ago. When 


| first cut it measured 74 inches in circumference, and was 
‘ 


trees designed to exhibit their general appearance, form 
of growth, &c., are worse than useless, because they 
will mislead rather than instruct. This will appear plain 


when we state, that in a number of cases the same iden- 
tical cut is used to represent several trees as unlike each 





other as the s#mgar maple and the horse chestnut; and 








‘ome 
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among the shrubs or low trees, one engraving is used for 

seven or eight different kinds, including the berberry, the 

Venetian sumach and the edible buckeye! Most of the | 
engravings and descriptions are copied from Loudon’s | 
great work on British trees, instead of Nature’s more | 
splendid originals in this land of majestic forests. Would 
that a real desciple of the lamented Loupon could be | 
found in this country to give the world a book on the 
‘trees of America!’ Mr. Loudon’s love of trees was an | 
abiding reality. He regarded them with almost religious | 
veneration; anda stately forest was far more attractive 

to him than the most splendid city. Never shall we for- 

get the expression of his fine countenance, as he con- 

versed with us on this favorite topic a year or two previ- 
ous to his death, and declared that the most earnest de- 
sire of his heart was, that he might live to enjoy an op- 
pertunity of seeing the majectic ‘trees of America’ in 

their native forests, where the sound of the woodman’s 
axe had never been heard. 


[We have not received the notice of Mr. Browne’s work, that we 
expected from a friend. } 





Eureka; or, the Journal of the National Association of | 
Inventors. 
This is a handsome double quarto sheet, issued month- 

ly, by W. H. Starr, New York,—$1 peryear. Three, 

numbers have been received, and the work appears emi- 
nently deserving the attention and patronage of mechan- 
ics, artists and inventors, to whose interests it is especi- 

ally devoted. | 


Appress before the Chester Co. (Penn.) Horticultural so- 
ciety, Sept 11, 1846. By William Darlington, M. D. | 
Thanks to the respected author for a copy of this ex- | 


cellent address: we shall give our readers a good portion 
of it some day. 


AMERicaN QuarTERLY JourNnaL of Acricutture, &c. | 


LADIES DEPARTMENT. | 


Useful Recipes. 

Mr Barenam: Having been much interested in the | 
reading of your valuable paper, and particularly the “La- | 
dies’ Department,”’ I have thought it would not be amiss | 
to contribute my mite by sending you a few receipts. If | 
these should meet with a reception in some small corner | 
of your paper, I may be induced to give you a few more. 
Sopuia. | 





Salem tp., Champaign co., O., Nov., 1846. 


InpiaAN Barrer Cakes.— A pint of rich milk, heated, 
a piece of butter the size of a walnut, eight large table | 
spoonfuls of sifted Indian meal, three large table spoon- 
fuls of sifted wheat flour, three eggs, a large tea spoon | 
full of salwratus, one of salt. 

Put the butter into the pint of milk, and warm it in a| 
sauce pan; when scalding hot, have ready, in a pan, the | 
Indian meal and flour, well mixed together, and pour the | 
milk upon it. Stir it well, and thin it with a pint of cold | 
milk; beat it until smooth and free from lumps; have | 
ready the eggs, beaten till light, and stir them in, adding 
the salt and salwratus, (being previously dissolved in but- | 
ter-milk.) Bake the cakes on a griddle, and butter them 
hot. 

To Keer Ciper Sweer. — Rack off thirty gallons of | 
sweet cider, put in one gill fine salt, and one pound of | 
chalk. This will keep it sweet for two years. 

To Take Mitpew ovt or Linen.— Rub it well with | 
soap, then scrape some fine chalk, rub that also in the | 
linen, lay it on the grass, and as it dries wet it a little, and 
the mildew will come out in thrice doing. 

To Puriry Honry.—- Expose the honey to frost for | 
three weeks, in some place where neither sun nor snow 





Agricultural Implements. 
Notices of a few of the implements exhibited at the N. Y. 
State Fair. 





Common Hanp Corn SHELLER. 
This useful machine is constructed in various forms, but 


We had lost sight of this excellent work for six months | can reach it, and in a vessel of wood or other substance, | the principle of all is much the same, and too well known 
past, until the eighth number, (for Oct. Nov. and Dec.) | which is not a good conductor of heat. The honey is | to need description. The one represented above is con- 
came to hand. We regard this as one of the very best | not congealed, but becomes clear and hard, like sugar. 


SS in this or any other country, and hope it will 


its readers a complete essay on the grasses, 


structed almost entirely of iron. Some are encased with 


Satine Burrer. — Take of sugar one part, salt-petre | wood so as to prevent the scattering of the corn over the 
e well sustained. The editors promise shortly to give | one part, and clean strong salt two parts, beat them well floor when at work. These machines wil! shell from 12 


and the kinds, together, and put by the preparation for use; of which | to 15 bushels of ears per hour- with one person to turn 


of grain worth cultivating, illustrated by fine colored en- | take one ounce for every sixteen ounces of butter, and | the crank and another to drop in the ears. ‘The cost is 
gravings. An original essay of this kind would be ex-| mix it thoroughly with the butter, as soon as it 1s freed | from $7, to $10. 


tremely valuable, if written by a thoroughly competent | from the butter-milk. Butter salted in this manner, and 

and experienced hand; but not if merely compiled from | put down in close tubs, with a little melted butter poured 

foreign works, or written by 2 person as youthful as the | over the surface, will keep good for many years. 

author of the essay on the “Hessian fly,’’ whose oppor- 32 ATES Pea 

tunities for personal observation, according to bis own | Cooxine Meat. — A piece of meat put in cold water 

showing, only extended through ‘the past twelve months!” and hung over a slow fire, will become tainted in cook- 
Tue American Journat or Science ano Arts, (Silli- | img: Meat putin “can boiling — eneaee “hed vo 

man’s,) continues to make its bi-monthly visits, and is "*® a bape “* ba @ CRIES, ates prt ed by the| 

ever welcome to our table. We heartily wish that alar- | heat. The effect of exposing meat a Jong time in warm 


a ey 











ger number of farmers were qualified to appreciate a) Water, is the same as exposing it to a warm atmosphere. | 


work of this high character. 


Downineo’s “Horticutturist,”’ arrives monthly, with 
rich freights of horticultural information. 
the editor give some plans for American farm houses? 


Discriptive CataLocve of fruit and ornamental trees, 
shrubs, and plants, cultivated and for sale by Ellwan- 
ger and Barry, at the Mt. Hope Botanic Garden and 
Nursery, Rochester, N. Y., for 1846—7. 

This catalogue is one of the best arranged and most 
extensive to be found; and their establishment we know 
from personal inspection is rapidly growing in extent and 
respectability. 

CataLocuE or Fruit Trees, &c. &c., at the Lake Erie 
Nursery—Elliot & co. proprietors—184-7. Also very 
extensive and complete. 


Norman’s Sournern Acricutturat Atmanac, for 1847; 
edited by Thomas Affleck Esq. for B. M. Norman, 
New Orleans. 


This is a very useful and spirited little work for the 
planters of the south. 


Mass Temperance Convention. 
So- 


The Board of Managers of the State Temperance § 
ciety, have been instructed by the late Temperance Con- 
vention, to issue this call for a Mass Temperance Conven- 


tion, to be held in the City of Columbus on the 16th day 
of December next. 


It is designed that all petitions, circulated in accord- 


ance with the action of the late convention, in reference 


to the License Question, should be then collected and pre- t ma : en siti : ‘ 
sented to the Legislature as ONE GREAT PETITION fe deere dered eg A af ns. ghee lye 


’ 
and it isextremely desirable that a large delegation of the 


friends of Temperance should be then present, to add 
moral force to such presentation. 

The influence of alarge and enthusiastic Conveniion | 
of the friends of Temperance, at that time, will be of in- | 
calculable benefit, in advancing the prospects of the great | 
reformation 


Let every Township and County Society then appoint, | 
and SEND a large delegation to that Convention. As an | 
inducement to some, it may be stated, that a great cele- | 
bration of the Sons of Temperance will be held at the | 
same place, on the morning of the convention. 

DR. R. THOMPSON, Ch’n. 

A. A. Srewart, See’y. 


| tle; enjoy more liberty, and less restraint by fashion; 


—Somebody. 


New Remepy FoR sorE THROAT.—Two table spoons 


When will | full of ashes in one pint of boiling water, to which after | 


| being strained, add two teaspoonsful of table salt, a piece 
| of alum, and one of salt-petre, each the size of a nut- 
| meg, the juice of three limes, or a little vinegar or or- 
ange juice, all sweetened with honey, and when cold, 
gurgle the throat every three or four hours. This reme- 

| dy has been frequently tried, and never found to fail.— 
Courier. 
The above cure for a sore throat isa very good one, 

| but not half so efficient nor so easy to take as another 
| we can give. A lady’s sleeve wrapped snugly around 
| the neck, has never been known to fail. Of course there 
| should be an arm in it. We have tried both—the latter 
}a thousand times, and give it a decided preference — 
| Portsmouth Clipper. 


| We think that clipper man’s remedy cannot be bad to 
| take—but its good effects must be of very short dura- 
| tion, or else he was wonderfully predisposed to soar throat, 
_as he had to apply the remedy “a thousand times!”” 


| 
| 


| Apvice For THE Giris.—Dow, jr., in his sermon of 
last week, gives the following excellent advice to the 
young ladies of his flock:— 

The buxom, bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, full-breasted, 
bouncing lass—who can darn stockings, mend trowsers, 
make her own frocks, command a regiment of pots and 
kettles, feed the pigs, milk the cows, wrestle with the 
boys, and never fall under, and be a lady withal in “com- 
pany,” is just the sort of a girl for me, and for any wor- 


screwed-up, wasp-waisted, doll-dressed, putty-faced con- 
sumption-mortgaged, music-murdering, novel-devouring 
daughters of Fashon and Idleness—wou are no more fit 
for matrimony, than a pullet is to look after a family of 
fourteen chickens. 

The truth is, my dear girls, you want, generally speak- 
ing, more liberty, and less fashionable restraint—more 
kitchen and less parlor—more leg exercise and less sofa 
—more pudding and less piano—more frankness and less 
mock modesty--more corned beef and less corsets— 
more breakfast and less bishop. Loosen yourselves a lit- 


breathe the pure atmosphere of freedom, and become 
something nearly as lovely and beautiful as the God of 


| 


| 
| 





Burraty’s Improvep Corn SHELLER. 

This is an improvement on the foregoing. recently in- 
troduced into notice. It is wholly of iron, and the shel- 
ling wheels are enclosed in a case or box, so that the cornall 
passes through a spout at the bottom, (b.) while at the 
same time it is so contrived that the naked cobs come out 
near the top, atc.) The ears are dropped in the tube a. 
It is difficult to imagine how any further improvement 
can be effected in this machine. It is smaller and more 
compact than the common kinds; and, we should think, 
more durable, while it is equally efficient and no more 
expensive. Mr. T. D. Burrail, Geneva, N. Y. is the in- 
ventor of the improvement. : 
Sarrn’s Corn SHELLER AND SEPERATOR.—This machine 
is calculated for horse or water power, and will shell 
from 15) to 2.0 bushels of ears per hour—hencee it is just 
the thing for extensive corn dealers, millers, distillers, 
&e. The following is from the catalogue of the Agri- 
cultural Warehouse of A. B. Allen, Esqr., New York, 
for 1846. 

“This machine consists of a horizontal toothed cylin- 
der 6 feet long, and one foot two inches in diameter. 





nature designed.— 


The ears of corn, in the operation, are confined to a part 
of the upper and rising side of this cylinder, by means 
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of a cast iron concave extending the whole length of the 
machine, and being shovelled or let in the machine at one | 
end, they are driven through, and the cobs discharged at 
the opposite end, while the grain falls below, being ad- 
mitted on either side of the cylinder. The operation 1s 
governed by elevating or depressing the discharge end, | 
which causes the machine to discharge the cobs fast or 
slow, and of course operates more or less upon them; 
thus securing to the operator the power of finishing his 
work. This machine is capable of shelling two hundred | 
bushels of ears per hour. Upwards of one hundred of 
them have been already sold, and they may be seen at) 
work in New York, New Orleans, and other Northern 
and Southern cities and towns, where they have given | 
great satisfaction. They are very simple and strong in 
their construction. Price, $5!) 0». 

‘!here is another kind of Corn Sheller on something, | 
the same principle as Smith’s; the cylinder, however, is 
upright instead of horizontal. We cannot recommend 
it as highly-as Smith’s. It will shell about 100 bushels of 
ears per hour. Price, from 25 te 3) dollars. 


The Locust, or Cicada. 

Mr. Batenam.—lIf a thing can be remembered 
seventeen years, the following discovery of my 
friend Capt. Whitmore, of New Reading, may 
pe deserving of record. He states that he plant- 
ed an orchard of young apple trees two years ago 
last spring—that a few days before the appear- 
ance of the locusts, he had washed all his trees 
in a strong ley, so strong that it would float an 
egg; and although the locusts flocked all around | 
and through his premises, they did not touch a 
single tree so washed; whilst every thing else 
that bore green branches, including an apple tree 
that had been neglected, were literally bored and | 
split up by them. 

As these troublesome insects visit different 
sections at different times, there are several por- | 
tions of the country doomed to their invasion 
long before ours; and this experiment may be re-| 
peated there, shortly before they commence their 
work, and if it is found to succeed as it did in 
the above instance, their future advents to the 
husbandman may be harmless. 

Much remains to be known of the habits and 
character of this insect. If it were possible for | 


you to ascertain the limits of the territory it cov-' 
ered, one fact might be attained of some impor- 
tance in a scientific point of view. I have been | 
desirous to learn, whether their last invasion) 
extended beyond the coal formation. I travelled 
extensively last summer, and never noticed any 
signs of their labors beyond the carboniferous | 
series; unless they were near Sandusky Bay. 
When in the cars coming from Sandusky to! 
Manstield, 1 noticed within a tew miles of the 
Pay, an appearance on the boughs of the young 
trees similar to that produced by locusts, but from 
our rapid motion | was unable to examine the 
matter, and we did not stop until long after we 
had passed the trees so affected. oing east in 
the latter part of Jane, l observed their ravages 
extended a short distance east of Smithfield in 
the Alleghany mountains. Their western limit 
extended in this county about 10 or 12 miles west 
of Newark, passing near Luray, north through 
the west part of Union, including Granville, part 
of St. Albans and Monroe Townships. Mt. Ver- 
non was embraced within their limits, but how 
far west, north and east of that place I have not 
definitely learned. 

The singular fact, that these troops of insects 
are regular in their visitation every 17 years, 
that they visit separate and distinct tracts or re- 
gions of country in different years, must result 
from some original cause at present not perfectly | 
understood. The hypothesis that the cause is) 
connected with geological phenomena deserves 
investigation, If these insects all sprung from a 
common origin their return would be uniform, in 
every country at the same time. For instance, 
if their existence began in 1700, their epocha 
would have been in.1717, 1734, 1751, 1769, 1788, 
and soon. Such would have been their regular 
vicissitudes in every land where they have vis- 
ited. To suppose that the origin of each family 
Was a distinct creation, is neither very probable 
or consistent with the present state of our physi-| 
cal knowledge. 

We must then seek some other hypothesis to 
uccount for this singularity. Assuming a com- 


\sections at intervals of 17 years, and yet their 


‘science. The lawyer, the clergyman and the 
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‘ . . . ! 
their regularity of re-appearance. We well know | 
that in favorable conditions, some insects have 
the capacity of remaining dormant a long time, 


/and of afterwards being awakened to life and ac- | 


tion; and the presumption is no* very violent 
that the locust in some portions of its long egg, 
larva or pupa state may be capable of having its 
vicissitudes thus postponed. 

Suppose then they once simultaneously inhabit- | 
ed a large tract of country, which by some con- 
vulsion in nature, such as geological researches 
teach us have probably occurred, became sub- 
merged under the sea. The condition of the in- 
sect during the submersion was abnormal, but 
may not have been fatal: it only remained dor- 
mant. Different sections of this country emer- 
ged in different years, no matter, for the sake of 
our argument how distant, provided the regular 
succession was broken. ‘Thus for instance the | 
submerged region was elevated in four different | 
sections, say A. B.C. and D. A was elevated | 
anno 1, Banno 5, C anno 9, and D anno 14. It 
is clear that if their periodic system remained un- 
altered, they would return in each one of these 


subsequeut visitations could never be simultane- 
ous throughout the whole original tract or any | 
two of these sections. 

Now it may be well worth the enquiry, how 
strictly the limits of their visitation in any one| 
year, is confined to a particular geological forma- 
tion or group: And who is better qualified to 
collect facts for such a purpose than the farmer? 
His business is with nature, and he is deeply in-| 
terested in all her phenomena. ‘The farmer, the 
physician and the artisan are all imme tiately and 
directly interested in the promotion ot physical 


merchant are, or should be, more concerned with | 
the moral. I speak in particular of the business | 
of the several professions. Sound morality is the | 


| basis of every good society. Without it the so-| 
cial compact would be impracticable. But the 


social compact is equaily interested in the pros- 


| perity of its constituent members. Consequently 


it should foster every laudable means of achiev- | 
ing that end. 


No intelligent farmer requires now to be told 


| what the natural sciences have done for him. 
| Chemistry, Geology, Zoology, ‘ limatology, Mete- | 


orology, Botany and many other branches, are all 
handmaids of Ceres. What a revolution has 
been effected in agriculture and the arts, from 
the application of scientific discoveries. The | 
numerous votaries of science have accelerated | 
its advancement with railroad speed during the | 
present century. ut when the mass of farmers | 
become careful and accurate collectors and re-, 
corders of facts and observations, it will give to 
scientific advancement almost a magnetic tele- 
graph velocity. It is of the most simple facts, 
that scientific generalizations are made up. It is 
true, that all these facts are not within the range 
of the farmer’s observations. But his careful and | 
accurate observations may test the truth of so 
many generalizations, that they may serve to cor- 
rect and simplify theories of scientific and un- 
practical men. 

These remarks are widely errant from the gen-| 
ral purpose of this article. But the digression | 
will be pardoned, I trust, if it enlists one young. 
farmer in the benevolent enterprise of scientific | 
development. For let me repeat, that the farm- 
er’s business is with nature. The better he ur-| 
derstands, and the more he conforms to her laws, | 
the more surely will his labors be successful. | 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you can engage the pens | 
of your able correspondents to define the bounda- | 
ries of the territory occupied by the locusts in| 
1846, ane will publish the materials thus furnish-| 
ed, you will perform a valuable service in the) 
cause of science. I believe these insects did not | 
visit Franklin county. From Luray their limit) 
extended South West. Will your correspondents | 
in Fairfield, Pickaway, Ross, Pike and Scioto| 


counties say whether their sections were infested | 


by them, and give the western line of their in-| 
vasion! 
from Delaware, Knox, Richland, Wayne, Stark, 
Summit, Portage, Carroll and Columbiana coun- 


Like information would be desirable | 





in their empire of °46. Can precise and reliable 
information be obtained from those States! 

Dr. Smith, of Baltimore, has made more obser- 
vations upon these animals than any one else, to 


)my knowledge, in this country. Should this ar- 


ticle meet his eye, he may be willing to furnish 
us much desirable information. 
Truly Yours, 

Newark, O., Nov. 1846. I. D.LLE. 

Remarks.—In our travels in this State during 
the past summer, we noticed that the boundaries 
of the district visited by the locusts are very Ir- 
regular, and cannot easily be defined or deseri- 


bed. The insects seem to prefer hilly regions, 


especially oak and chesnut ridges, hence we 


‘found that large districts or even whole counties 


of comparatively level land were entirely exempt 
from their visitation, while more hilly regions on 
nearly all sides were vocal with their music. 
With regard to the western limits of their dis- 


‘trict of the present year, we found them quite 


numerous in some of the hilly portions of Ross 
county, very few in Pickaway, more in Fairfield, 
none in Franklin, many in Licking, none, or 
very few, in Delaware, plenty in some of the 
hilly portions of Knox and Richland, and a few 
in Huron. If any considerable numbers were 


‘seen west of these counties, we should like to 


be informed of the fact. We believe they ap- 
peared in patches of greater or less extent in 
nearly all the counties of the eastern and north- 
eastern parts of the State; especially where the 
land is hilly.—Eb. 





Preserving Cider. 

The following is described in an exchange pa- 
per, as the very best mode of purifying and pre- 
serving cider: 

A false bottom, with holes, is placed in a hogs- 
head, six inches from the real bottom. Over this 
false bottom is spread a blanket, on which are 
placed alternately layers of sand and powdered 
charcoal, two of each. The hogshead, from the 


‘false bottom to the top, is filled with cider, which, 


filtrating through those layers, passes beautifully 
clear into the space, from which it is passed into 
the barrel by means of aspigot. From the bung 
of each barrel, after a handful of mustard seed 
has been thrown into it, a small bag of charcoal 
is suspended. By this plan the cider is preserved 
longer than by any other mode. 

Another Mode.—We clip the following trom a 
te-total temperance paper, but we do not believe 
in the truth of the statement, that cider thus trea- 
ted “will never ferment or cortain intoxicating 
qualities. ” 

Take a pint of pulverized charcoal and put it 
in a bag—then put it in a barrel of new cider, 


and the cider will never ferment, never contain 


any intoxicating qualities, and become more pala- 
table the longer it is kept. 
The Farmer and the Artist. 


Of what use are all your studying and your 
books!” said an honest farmer to an ingenious ar- 








tist. ‘*They don’t make the corn grow, nor pro- 


duce vegetatles for market. My Sam does more 


_good with his plow in one month, than you can 


do with your books and papers in one year.” 

**What plow « oes your son use!” said the artist, 
quietly. 

**Why he uses *s plow, tobesure. Hecan 
do nothing with any ole. By using this plow 
we save half the labor, and raise three times as 
much as we did with the old wooden concern.” 

The artist turned over one of his sheets, and 
showed the farmer the drawing of his much- 
praised plow, saying with a smile, “I am the in- 
ventor of your favorite plow, and my name is —-.”” 

The astonished farmer shook the artist heartily 
by the hand, and invited him to call at the farm 
house and make it his home as long as he liked. 





A boarding house keeper down east has in- 
vented yellow spectacles, for making lard look 
like butter. They are worn by his boarders while 
eating, and prove a great saving of expense. | 








Slanderous. — The following toast was given at the 
late cattle show at Concord: 


‘Old Bachelors. — Like sour cider, they grow more 


mon origin for the whole family of cicada septem-) ties, giving their eastern boundary. Western) crabbed the longer they are kept; and when they see a 
decem, some interruption must have broken up, Pennsylvania and Virginia are also included with- | little mother, they turn to vinegar at once.’ 
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FARM STOCK IN THE STATE OF OHIO. 
A TABLE showing the number of Horses, Mules, 

Cattle, Sheep, and Hogs, in each County of the 

State, according to the returns of the Assessors. 





CounTiks. Horses M’s.Catrie. Sueer. Hogs. 
Adams, - - 6,080 7 8,012 20,379 21,133 
Allen, - - - 3,788 6,379 11,168 11.744 
Ashtabula, 4,078 40 22,203 56,324) 5,796 
Ashland, - - 6,657 8 14,397 53,686 17,341 
Athens, - - 4,407 6, 9,590, 42,458 11,957 
Belmont, - - 9,780 12,749 68,128 25,405 
Brown, - - 8,128 9,584 27,289) 29,412 
Butler,- - - 10,690 11 12,496 23,535 54,077 
Carroll, - + 5,798 9 9,868 57,271 12,533 
Champaign, - 7,134 88 11,411 41,339 19,494 
Clark, - - - 6,966 55 14,392 58,135 19,692 
Clermont,- - 8,400 52 10,732 26,604 31,659 
Clinton, - - 6,832 32 9,361 36,544 26,188 
Columbiana, - | 8,376 9 14,061 96,978 17,096 
Coshocton, - 6,690 12,503 47,009 17,728 
Crawitord, - | 4,511 11,320 37,477 15,099 
Cuyahoga, - | 4,634 14,040 51,573 7,048 
Defiance, - - | 850 2,404, 1,519 3,717 
Darke, - -| 5,941; 1; 9,810, 20,221, 22,280 
Delaware,- - 8,196 43 14,192 60,995 22,949 
Erie, - - - | 2,986 15 8,782 39,570 6,718 
Fairfield, - - 10,292 3 17,382 41,101 30,214 
Fayette, - - 5,896 32 11,924 36,868 20,768 
Franklin, - - 9,919 85 13,594 29,612 33,568 
Gallia, - - - | 4,078 17) 7,792 20,233, 11,315 
Geauga, - - 2,983 2 13,800 51,873 4,425 
Greene, - - 7,937) 23 10,599 47,159 25,769 
Guernsey, - 9,653 7 14,412 66,678 23,863 
Hamilton, - 11,587 41 12,202 13,447 31,494 
Hancock, - - 3,649 6,878 16,665 13,935 
Hardin, - - 1,878 3,674 5,479 7,062 
Harrison, - - | 6,274. 6 9,095 97,623 14,877 
Henry,- - -, 380 2 1,503 584 1,434 
Highland, - - 8,895 19 10,601 36,637 28,444 
Hocking, - - 3,202 1 5,940 14.260 8,255 
Holmes, - - | 5,990 1 11,712 34,378 14,227 
Huron, - - | 5,050 6 14,631 51,248 12,729 
Jackson, - - | 3,658 21 8,927 18,912 10,532 
Jefferson,- - 6,758 3 9,559 84,673 17,071 
Knox, - - - | 9,629 7 15,756 69,596 19,340 
Lake, - - -) 2,593 4 8,790 35,435 4,069 
Lawrence, - 2,518 86 6,143 9,219 10,020 
Licking, - - |11,306 19 19,850 85,732 26,893 
Logan,- - - |! 5,712 8,750 29,299 14,414 
Lorain, - - | 3,997, 9 15,240 56,332 8,326 
Lucas,- - - | 2,285 8,813 10,859 7,155 
Madison, - - 4,623 140 18,833 41,372 15,355 
Mahoning, - | 6.128 16 12,413 87,191 10,937 
Marion, - - | 5,506145 11,973, 44,870 18,025 
Medina, - - | 4,322 14,521 57,262 9,428 
Meigs,- - - | 2,892 6,728, 21,396 7,990 
Mercer, - - | 2,327 5,512 4,754 10,114 
Miami,- - - | 7,262 10,810 29°405 22,075 
Monroe, - - | 5,879 3 9,342 25,943 17,666 
Montgomery, | 10,201 8 14,665 26,911 31,690 
Morgan, - 7,686 5 11,632 46,656 19,298 
Muskingum, - 11,450 22 18,260 62,532 30,760 
Ottawa, - - 729 2,620 6,297) 3,470 
Paulding, - - | 235 689 267, 1,574 
Perry, - - - | 6,346 10,357, 38,149 18,572 
Pickaway, - 8,739 7 16,994 26,443) 33,769 
Pike, - - - 3,310 18 5,553) 10,467) 13,505 
Portage, - - | 4,628 35 19,859 84,422) 8,113 
Preble, - - | 7,849| 11,11,438 30,527) 30,969 
Putnam, - - | 2,068; 2 5,076 6,444 7,815 
Richland,- - | 9,828 6 17,540) 58,714) 23,772 
Ross, - - - | 10,883) 40 17,369 29,534 46,868 
Sandusky, - | 2,876) 4 8,707 17,951 11,553 
Scioto,- - - | 3,882/ 93 6,827 12,328 10,896 
Seneca, - - 6,369| 4 14.212 46,349 21,020 
Shelby, - - | 3,870) 6 6,968 12,672) 12,611 
Stark. - - - | 9,637! 11) 18,637 75,717 23,383 
Summit, - - | 4,864) 9 14,017 67,427 11,112 
Trumbull,- - | 5,923, 46 23,380 89,604 10,424 
Tuscarawas, - 7,781) 11 15,358 52,974) 19,155 
Union, - - 3,376 63 6,324 14,710) 11,735 
Vanwert,- - 676| 1,845 1,183) 3,426 
Warren, - - | 8,550) 14 11,924) 32,175 36,144 
Washington, - 4,910) 10,216 38,534 12,448 
Wayne, - - 9,817) 19,415, 64,772, 22,945 
Williams,- - 788| 1 3,278 2,239) 4,005 
Wood,- - -| 1,568, 1 6,184) 6,249) 6,950 
W yandott, - ) 2,691) 4 5,666 25,402) 7,775 











Total number of horses, (over 2 yrs old,) 475,788 


se ” mules, (over 14 yrsold,) 1,516 
“ “ cattle, (over 2 yrs old,) 920,995 
“ ss sheep, (over 6 months old,) 3,141,946 
se “e 


hogs, (over 6 months old,) 1,405,094 

Note.—The foregoing table does not include 
horses and cattle under two years old, mules un- 
der one and a half years old, and sheep and hogs 
under 6 months old, on the first day of June last. 

In our next we will compare these results with 
those of the recent census of New York; also 
give many other valuable statistics of Ohio. 


From the Westeru Farmer and Gardener. 


The Science of Bad Butter. 


We took occasion, last year, to give our opinion 
of the butter which is so largely brough: to this 
market. The article was deemed severe; but if 
they who think so had eaten of the butter, they 
would have regarded ¢haf as the more pungent of 
the two. We have waited another year; and are 
now prepared more fully to testify against that 
utter abomination, slanderously called, butter, so 
unrighteously exchanged in our market for good 
money. For the most part, the cream is totally 
depraved at the start, and churning, working, and 
packing are only the successive steps of an evil 
education, by which bad inclinations are devel- 
oped into overt wickedness. We determined to 
keep an eye upon the matter; and now give, from 
life, the natural history of the butter sold at Indi- 
anapolis. 

Before doing this, we will express an opinion of 
what is good butter. 

Good Bulter is made of sweet cream, with per- 
fect neatness; is of a high color, perfectly sweet, 
free from buttermilk, and possesses a find grass 
flavor. 

Tolerable butter, differs from this only in not 
having a fine flavor. It is devoid of all unpleasant 
taste, but has not a high relish. 

Whatever is less than this is bad butter, the cat- 
alogue is long, and the descending scale is marked 
with more varieties than any ohe may imagine. 

Variety 1. Bulter-milk Butter.—This has not 
been well worked, and has the taste of fresh but- 
termilk. [tis not very disagreeable tosuch as love 
fresh butter-milk; but as it is a flavor not expect- 
ed in good butter, it is usually disagreeadle. 

Variety 2. Strong Butter.—This is one step far- 
ther along, and the buttermilk is changing aud 
beginning to assert its right to predominate over 
the butteraceous flavor; yet it may be eaten with 
some pleasure if done rapidly, accompanied with 
very good bread. 

Variety 3. Frowy or Frowsy Butter.—This is a 
second degree of strength attained by the butter- 
milk. It has become pungent, and too disagree- 
rble for any but absent-minded eaters. 

Variety 4. Rancid Butter.—This is the putres- 
cent stage. No description will convey, to those 
who have not tasted it, an idea of its unearthly 
flavor; while those who have, will hardly thank 
us for stirring up such awful remembrances by 
any description. 

Variety 5. Bitler Butter.—Bitterness is, for the 
most part, incident to winter-butter. When one 
has but little cream and is long in collecting 
enough for the churn, he will be very apt to have 
bitter butter. 

Variety 6. Musty Butter.—In summer, especial- 
ly in damp, unventilated cellars, cream will gath- 
er mold;Whenever this appears, the pigs should 
be set tochurn it. But instead, if but just touch- 
ed, it is quickly churned; or, if much molded, it is 
slightly skimmed, as if the flavor of mold, which 
has struck through the whole mass, could be re- 
moved by taking off the colored portion! The pe- 
culiar taste arising from this affection of the milk; 
blessed be the man who needs to be told it! 

Variety 7. Sour-milk Butter.—This is made 
from milk which has been allowed to sour, the 
milk and cream being churned up together. The 
flavor is that of greasy sour milk. 

Variety 8. Vinegar-butter—There are some 
who imagine that all milk should be soured before 
it is fitto churn. When, in cool weather, it de- 
lays to change, they expediate the matter by some 
acid—usually vinegar. The butter strongly re- 
tains the flavor thereof. 

Variety 9. Cheesy-butter.—Cream comes quick- 
er by being heated. If sour cream be heated it is 


very apt to seperate and deposite a whey: if this 
is straine‘ into the churn with the cream, the but- 
ter will have a strong cheesy flavor. 

Variety 10. Granulated-butter.—W hen, in win- 
ter, sweet cream is over-heated, preparatory to 
churning, it produces butter full of grains, as if 
there were meal in it. 

Variety 11. In this we will comprise the two 
opposite kinds—too salt and unsalted butter. We 
have seen butter exposed for sale with such mass- 
es of salt in it that one is tempted to believe that 
it was put in asa make-weight. When the salt 
is coarse, the operation of eating this butter af- 
fords those who have good teeth, a pleasing vari- 
ety of grinding. 

Variety 12. Lard Buller.—When lard is cheap 
and abundant, and butter rather dear, it is tho’t 
profitable to combine the two. 

Variety 13. Mired Butter—When the shrewd 
house-wife has several seperate churnings of but- 
ter on hand, some of which would hardly be able to 
go alone, she puts them together, & those who buy, 
find out that ‘‘Union is strength.” Such butter is 
pleasingly marbled; dumps of white, of yellow, 
and of dingy butter melting into each other, until 
the whole is ring-streaked and speckled. 

Variety 14. Compound-butter.—By compound 
butter we mean that which has received contribu- 
tions from things animate and inimate; feathers, 
hairs, rags of cloth, threads, specks, chips, straws, 
seeds; in short, everything is at one time or ano- 
ther to be found in it, going to produce the three 
successive degrees of dirty, filthy, nasty. 

Variety 15 Tough-buiter.--W hen butter is work- 
ed tco long after the expulsion of buttermilk, it as- 
sumes a gluey, putty-like consistence, and is 
tough when eaten. But oh! blessed fault! we 
would go ten miles to pay our admiring respects 
to that much-to-be-praised dairy maid whose zeal 
leads her to work her butter too much! We doubt 
however, if a pound of such butter was ever seen 
in this place. 

Besides all these, whose history we have cor- 
rectly traced, besides butter tasting of turpentine 
from being made in pine churns; butter bent on 
traveling, in hot weather; butter dotted, like 
cloves on a boiled ham, with flies, which Solomon 
assured us, causeth the ointment to stink; besides 
butter in rusty tin pans, and in dirty swaddling 
cloths; besides butter made of milk, drawn from 
a dirty cow, by a dirtier hand, into yet a dirtier 
pail, and churned in a dhurn the dirtiest of all; 
besides all these sub-varieties, there are several 
others with which we have formed an acquant- 
ance, but found ourselves baffled at analysis. We 
could not even guess the cause of their peculiari- 
ties. Oh Dr. Leibig! how we have longed for 
your skill in analytic chemistry! What conster- 
nation would we speedily send among the slat- 
ternly butter-makers, revealing the mysteries of 
their dirty doings with more than mesmerie facil- 
ity! 

And now, what on earth is the reason that 
good butter is so grea:-a rarity! Is it a heredit- 
ary curse in some families? or is ita punishment 
sent upon us for our ill-deserts! A few good but- 
ter-makers in every neighborhood are a standing 
proof that it is nothing but bad house-wifery; mere 
sheer carelessness which turns the luxury of the 
churn into an utterly nauseating abomination. 

Select cows for quality and not for quantity of 
milk; give them sweet and sufficient pasturage; 
keep clean yourself; milk into a clean pail; strain 
into clean pans—(pans scalded, scoured, and sun- 
ned, and if tin, with every particle of milk rubbed 
out of the seams.) While it is yet sweet, churn 
it; ifit delays to come, add a little saleratus; work 
it thoroughly, three times, salting it at the second 
working, put it into a cool place, and then, when, 
with a conscience as clean and sweet as your 
butter, you have dispatched your tempting rolls 
to market, you may sit down and thank God that 
you are an honest woman! 


Warmtu.---The best fire in winter is made up of ex- 
ercise, and the poorest, of whiskey. He that keeps warm 
on liquor is like a man who pulls his house to pieces to 
feed the fire place. The prudent and temperate use of 
liquor is to let italone. If you don’t touch it, it certainly 
won’t hurt you; he that says there is no danger, boasts 
that he is something more than other men.---Beecher. 














I+ ‘Stealing never makes a man rich; charity never 
makes a man poor.’ 
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OHLO CULTIV ATOR. 





Eaglish News, Markets, &c. 
Dates by the Acadia to Nov. 4. 

The news by this arrival is less favorable to operators 
in grain and flour, and speculation in these articles has 
received quite acheck. It appears to us quite evident, 
however, that the reaction or decline in prices has been 
brought about mainly by the management of influential 
papers and produce dealers in England, who were de- 
sirous of checking the extravagant speculations that 
were causing breadstuffs to advance at a rate that was fear- 
ful to contemplate, in view of the wants of the millions 
of hungry poor. We rejoice that the effort was success- 
ful and speculation stopped. 
short time, but we believe they will recover before spring, 
and a foreign demand will exist for all our surplus, at 


Prices may decline for a 


fair remunerating prices. 

The government in privy council has resolved not to 
open the ports to foreign grain and flour, and also refused 
to convene parliament; acting on the belief that the 
danger from scarcity of food is not as great as has been 


represented. This seems to have materially allayed the 


fears of the people, and given a more cheerful tone to 


business. In Ireland, however, the papers state, the con- 


dition of things is truly dreadful, notwithstanding all the 
efforts that are made by the government to relieve the 
distress. 

Liverroor, Noy. 3.--Since our last report extensive 
sales of wheat for shipment to Ireland have been made, 
and to-day further large sales of foreign wheat were ef- 
fected for that purpose. At yesterday’s market, the 
irade bought very sparingly of wheat, although holders 
submitted to a decline of 3d to 4d per 70 Ibs. Irish flour, 
upon a dull sale, gave way 2s per sack, and States, as 
well as Canadian, both free and in bond, met a very slow 
demand, at an abatement of 2s 'd per barrel. Indian 
corn, for immediate delivery, brings very extreme prices, 
but cargoes afloat are diilicult to sell, and for spring ship- 
ment 40s per quarter would be accepted, including 
freight. A reference to our prices current will show that 
this article has now reached the euormous price of 58s 
per quarter. 

Note. — Our readers must keep in mind that the Eng- 
lish penny is equal to 2 cents; the shilling to 24 cents, 
and the quarter of grain, a little over 8 bushels.) 

American Provisions. — Since our last report, the busi- 
ness transacted has been of a limited character, while 
little alteration can be noted in prices, which still con- 
tinue high. A more encouraging prospect now appears 
before us; and, from our late mercantile advices from all 
parts of Canada and the United States, we are led to ex- 
pect the shipment to this country of large supplies, which 
will moderate our present extreme rates, but at the same 
time find a ready market at fair and remunerating prices. 
The business done in beef is very limited, but, if any 
thing, prices are advanced. The demand for pork is duil, 
and prices for low and middljng qualities have declined. 
To-day, i4) tierces of American beef, pork, and hams, 
were offered at public sale, which was well attended, and 
weat off satisfactorily. The stock of lard being small, 
(notwi:hstanding the large arrivals which have lately ta- 
ken place, and the demand continuing spirited, prices are 
from 1s to 2s above our last quotations. The arrivals of 
cheese have lately been extensive, and the stock having, 
therefore, accumulated, a reduction of fully 4s per cwt 
has taken place within the last few days. This day 3895 
boxes, the greater part of which was brought over per 
the Great Western, were offered at auction. There was 
a good attendance of buyers, and the large quantity of 
2.90 boxes and 46 casks sold readily at rates fully 5s to 
6s under those paid at the last public sale. The quality, 
generally, was only middling, and the average rates at 
which nearly 170) boxes sold, were from 42s to 49s; the 
remainder brought 50s to 53s for fair, and fine quality 
56s per cwt. 





THE MARKETS. 

Cincinnati, Nov. 28.—The news by the Acadia has 
checked operations in flour and grain, and caused a de- 
cline of prices. Flour now sells in small lots at $3,50 @ 
3,65 per bbi—W heat 60@624 cts. per bus.; Corn 25 cts.; 
Oats 21@23 cts.; barley and rye 45@50 cts.; Flax seed 
70@75 cts.; Clover seed 3.25@3,374; Timothy seed 1,25 
@1,5.; Butter for packing continues at @10 cts.—re- 
tails at 124 to 2) cts.; cheese for export 64@7 cts.——-some 
extra lots 74@8 cts. per lb.; Lard is in active demand— 
sales of new have been made at 5$@54 cts. per lb.; Pork 
is quoted at 7,25@7,75 per bbl, for mess and clear. 

Hogs.—Packing has now fairly commenced, but pur- 
chases are limited as yet, and prices are considered too 
high to continue. Sales have been made during the 
week at $2,75@2,37 per 100 Ibs, for hogs averaging 29 } lbs 
or upwards; and 2,50@2,75 per 100 Ibs., for those of less 
weight. It is thought the latter rates will be the maxi- 
mum hereafter. 

Cattle—The Gazette reports a sale on Tuesday of 142 
head good at $3,25@3,50; do av wt. 750 Ibs at 2,50; 60 or 





70 do good at same ; 40 do yesterday av wt. 609 Ibs at 3,25; | 
25 do at same. 

Cieve.ann, Miran, &c.—Owing to the storm on the 
lake, and the antipated closing of navigation for the sea- | 
son, the produce business has nearly ceased at the north- | 
ern ports, and no sales are quoted. 

The Buffalo Commercial of Nov. 24th says “business is 
dull: Prime quality Cleveland wheat may be quoted at 
75 ets.—Sandusky and Milan at 73, and Wisconsin at 
70c. Flour is freely offered at $4 per bbl, but $3,75 is 
the highest that buyers seem disposed to purchase at. In 
clover seed there is a fair business doing, some 110 bbls. 
in two lots having changed handsat $3,75. Timothy and 
flax seed are held at $1,25, and 874c. An invoice of 
Pennsylvania butter sold at 9 cts., a small lot of lard at | 
64, and 2.00 Ibs Ohio cheese at 6 cents. Nothing doing | 
in pork or beef.”’ | 

New York, Nov. 25.--Flour has declined to $5,124@ 
5,25 for Genesee and Ohio. Wheat $1,06@1,124; corn | 
67@70 cts.; for mixed and southern. Pork mess, 9,75 per | 
bbl.; Cheese 7/@8 cts. per Ib. | 

Baltimore Catile Market, Nov. 21.--The arrivals of beef | 
cattle have been quite large and the market animated, pri- | 
ces about as last week. The offerings comprised 150) | 
head, of which &16 were taken by packers; 584 by butch- | 
ers; and 100 head remain over unsold. Prices ranged 
from $2,124@2,874 per 100 Ibs on the hoof, equal to $4,- | 
25@$9,50 nett, and averaging about $2,50 gross. A few 
head of very superior quality from Frederick county 
brought $2,25. 

Hogs.—There is an active demand for live hogs and 
sales at $4,374/@$4,50 per 100 Ibs. 

Pork Packing at Columbus.—We understand that two 
or three establishments are about to commence slaugh- 
tering hogs and packing pork at this city, and will paya 
fair price for all the hogs that may be offered. The ex- 
act price has not yet been announced, but we believe it 
will not exceed $2,25 to 2,50 per 1.0 lbs. We learn that 
a large number of hogs have been purchased in the south- 
west part of this county, and in Pickaway, at about $2,5). 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Dec. 1. 


GRAIN. lloney, strained, I2ha 14 
Wheat, © bu., 50 a 53 | PouLzry. 
Indian corn, iB a &O Turkeys, each, 37 a 50 
Oats, 40a 15 Geese, os wa @ 
PROVISIONS. Ducks, te Wai 24 
Flour, retail, bbl, 3,50 @ 2,62 | Chickens,* ore 

“100 lbs 2,00 a SUNDRIES. 

Buckwheat, a Apples, bu Wea 
Indian meal, bu. 25 a 66 dried, 37 a SO 
Homminy,qnart, 3 a Peaches,dried, 1.37 a 1,50 
Beet, hd. qr a Potatoes, 20 a W@W 

“ 100 Tbs, 2,50 @ 3,00 ‘Sweet, 73 a 1,00 

“ fore qr., 2.60 a 2,50 Hay, ton, 3,60 « 4,00 
Pork, mess, bbl, &,00 4 Wood, hard,e’rd, 1,25 @ 1,50 

prime *“ 6,50 a 7,00 Sait, bbi., 1,87 a 2,60 
Hams, country, Ib., 5 a 6° Se_ps. 
I “city. cured, be Clover, bu., 2.00 a 3,25 

vard, ib., ret., bj @ Ti é * 

‘ “ imothy, 1,00 @ 1.50 
in kgs. orbls. 6 a FI oan 
Butter, bestrotis, 10 a 12} me ee 
common 8 a 9 ASHES, 

“ in kegs, 7 «a Pot, 100 Ibs.. 2.75 a 3,00 
Cheese, 61 4 Pearl, 3,50) @ 3,75 
Ezzs,iozen, 12 a 35 Scorched salts, 2,50 a 
Maple suyar, Ib. a Wool, common, Ik a 2 

* inolasses, zal, a | half bid, 0a YB 
Honey comb, Ib, 10 a 124) “ — full bl'd, a 








“Columbus Female Semiuary.”’ 
Mr. anp Mrs. Scuencx’s ScHoou. 


PPUE undersigned deem it due alike to the interests of Education, 
aud to Mr. and Mrs. Schenck, to cal! public attention to this 
important and excellent institution, Here where it is known it is 
properly appreciated. It is to those at a distance who have young 
ladies to educate, that it is especially commended. The school is 
now firmly and prosperously established, all the branches of a fin- 
ished female Education are thoroughiy taught. [tis believed to be 
equal to the highest educational wauts of any community. There 
is po seminary inthe Union, known tothe undersigned where in 
their judgment a young lady can receive a superior education. 
The Government of the School is mi'd and parental, but at the 


| Same time firm and effectual. The Principals have recently taken 


a large building adjoining the one formerly occupied by them, and 
are now prepared to accommodate a considerable number of addi- 
tiona! boarders. The friends of those sent as boarders, may rest as- 
sured that they will be treated with the utmost kindness—and that 
every attention will be paid, as well to their moral and social as their 
mental culture, 

The experience of those who have been boarders heretofore, 
warrants the undersigned in saying in respect of those who may 
come hereafter, that it will be for reasons personal to themselves, if 
they are not contented and happy, and do not make a very rapid 
progress in all that is desirable in the education of a young lady. 

The moderate rates of the charges, compared witb those of other 
schoo's of Jess merit—wil! commend this institution still farther. 

Trustees. 
A. F. Perry, 
Joun Nose, 
N. H. Swayne, 
0, Fouverr, 
Columbus, O., Nov. 28th, 1°46, 


Portage Mutual Fire Jnsurance Company, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
CAPITAL TO MEET LOSSES, $400000 


P. Sisson, 

Jor. Burr.es, 

J. R. Swan, 
Apams Strewarz, 





ser Oldest, the Largest, and richest Company in the West.— 





Dutch Bulbs, Flower roots, &c. 


full assortment of Bulbs and other Flower roots, imported this 
season, direct from Harlem (Holland,) consisting in part of 
double and single Hyacinths in great variety, and of all colors; dou- 
ble single and parrot Tulips, Polyanthus Narcissus in variety; double 
single and sweet scented Jonquils, Crown Imperia's in variety. yel- 
low, blue, white, gold and silver Crocus, Amaryllis, Iris, Ranun- 


} culus, Anemones and Gladiolus in variety; searlet, martagon, Lillies, 


doubie and single Snow drops, Tuberoses, Tigridas, &«. &e«.—For 
sa'e atthe Seed Store east fifth street, near the Dennison House, Cin- 
cinnati, H,. HUXLEY, 
IP Also, achoice assortment of Flower and Vegetable Seeds: 
Canary and other singing Birds; Bird Cages and Bird seeds—Garden 


| Tools in great variety. 


Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Shrubs and Green House plants, sup 
plied to order. Dee. 1. 


Reynolds’, Non-Swarming and ‘Divi- 
ding Bee-Hive. 


The only one of value now before the public, and now 
in use by over 2 00 apiarians, in the State of New York. 
Constructed on the following principles. 

Ist. Multiplying Colonies by dividing, thereby preven- 
ting Swarming. 2d. Removing Honey without injury to 
the Bees. 3d. Removing old Comb when necessary. 
4th. Preventing the depredations of the Moth. 5th. 
Securing the Bee aguinst the robber. 

Below isa few of the very flattering testimonials which 
have been received in its favor. 


Extract from the Report of the Committee on Improvements, &c., 
at the Exhibition of the Monroe Co. Ag. Society, at Rochester 
Oct, 8 and 9 1844. 

To Dr. O. Reynolds, of Webster, for a newly invented Non- 
Swarming and Dividing Bee Hive, combining all the advantages of 
former improvements, with some valuable qualification for ventila- 
tion, removing o'd comb, dividing swarms, and preventing the de- 
predations of the Bee Moth; the whole under the entire contiol of 
the operator, ‘The Committee award a Diploma. 

I certify that the above is a true extract from the Report. 

M. B. BATEHAM., Cor Sec. Monroe Co. Ag. Society. 

Rochester, October, \7, 1844. 


Rochester, Oc. 21, \845. 
This certifies that the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, at its late 
Annual Fair, awarded a Diploma to Dr. Reynolds, of Webster, 
Monroe County, for the best Bee-Hive exhibited. 
DANIEL LEE, UCor. Secretary. 


Profit in cultivating Bees, in Reynolds’ Non-Swarming and 
Dividing Bee-Hives 

Dr. Reynolds, Sir: Acreeable to request, I send you a statement of 
the profits of my Bees in your Hive the present season: I commen- 
ced with ten hives, (common box.) From the tea colonies I have 
received eighteen swarms, which were put in your Non-Swarming 
Hives; six of which I have divided, making an increase of twenty - 
four co‘onies. Now for the profit. 


Ten Colonies cost $40, 16Colonieson hand, $64 
Interest on $40, 6 months, 140 Sold 18 Colonies for 140 
24 Bee-Hives, at $2 each, 4a. Honey, 160 Ibs., 32,50 
Expense of hiving bees, 3 — — 
$216.50 


$92,40 Deduct expenses, ————— 
Nett Profit, $124,10 
MYRON STILLWELL. 
Hamburg, Erie Co. September 1846 
Dr. Reynold, Sir: You are at liberty to make whatever disposition 
you think proper of the following siatement. Ontbe second day 
of May last, | had an old co'ony of Lees, which sent out a young 
swarm, and it was putinto one of your Hives. On ex: mining the 
hive on the leth of June I found they had filled the iower draw- 
ers; and I divided them agreeable to your directions. The 20th of 
July, I divided one of the colonies again, making three colonies, for 
which IT ean take $21; the old hive sent out another swarm which is 
worth $5—present value, $26. Deduct expense of four Hives, $8. 
Nett profit, $18. ABRAM HOAG. 
Hamburg, Erie Co. September, 1846. 
East Hambarg, September, 1g46. 
We the undersigned, inhabitants of said town have now in use 
Dr. O- Reynolds’ Non-Swarming and Dividing Bee-Hives. They 
answer well the purpose for which they are recommended, and we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing them decidedly the best Hive of 
which we have any knowledge. 
Charles B. Utley, Abram Hoag, 
Isaac Baker, N. B. Sprague, 
Mason Patridge, Bej. Baker, 
Anson T. Fish, Joseph Hampton, 
George C. Bull, Robert Hoag, 
Chester Sweet. 


Erie County, ss.--Came before me, Reuben Bockwood Post Mas- 
ter, East Hamburgh, this eth day of Sept. 1846, being duly sworn, 
deposeth and saith that he is acquainted with the persons whore 
names are attached to the above recommendation, and that they are 
men of character, and their statements can Le relied upon. 

R. ROCKWOOD. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this &th dav of September, 1646. 

ALLEN POTTER, J. P. 

For individual, town or county rights in the states of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois and Kentucky. Apply to Nathaniel Potter Cincinnati 
Ohio, 1846. 

Mr. Porter expects to visit Columbus, and exhibit the hive 
there, sometime next month, of which notice will be given: 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE. 
by Institution is situated at Austinburg, Ashtabu'a county O. 
Itis strictly a Manual Labor School, literally endowed by be- 
nevolent individuals with the specific end in view of connecting 
regular exercise, daily, with thorough intellectual and moral train- 
ing. 

Tue Course or Stupy is adapted to two departments. 

Ain English Department embracing a tour years’ course, where 
instruction is given not only inthe common English branches, but 
in the higher departments of a thorough English Education, and 

A Classical Department where a course of four years’ study 
oreparatory to an advanced standing in avy of the Colleges at the 

Zast or West, may be pursued, with unusual facilities, it is beleived, 
of careful instruction, commodious rooms, accommodated for two 
occupants, &e. 

Exrenses.— T wition at the rate of $15a year, for al! studies alike. 
Room-rent $5, a year. Incidenta!s $3,a year. Board $1,a week. 

There are two terms in a year. One commencing the last Wed- 
nesday in August; The other on the first of March, each of about 
twenty weeks. There isa department for young Ladies with simi- 
lar facilities, without charge for rooins. 

Young Ladies can at present, receive instructions in music on the 
Piano, with use of an instrument, for the usual additional charge. 
Certificates of good moral character and the age of fourteen, condi- 


Edward B. Baker, 
Levi Potter, 
Stephen Baker, 

Z. Ferris, 

John Webster, 








Agents at most of the principal! towns in the State. 


tions of admission to any of the Departments. 
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